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hair, but when we find on the same monu- 
ment both this striped arrangement and 
realistically drawn hair (fig. 7) we realize 
that in the same composition the Egyptian 
artist would hardly have represented the 
same thing once conventionally and once 
naturally. It is much more probable that 
he had in mind a wig cover of the same 
materials as the kerchiefs above, cut to 



much at the Museum their pupils ought to 
see. However, the problem of visiting 
to any advantage with such a horde of 
students as we have in our much-congested 
city high schools leads many a teacher 
merely to advise his pupils to visit such 
and such an exhibit. 

At the Evander Childs High School the 
history department has found one solution 
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FIG. 7. THE KING AND A GODDESS WEARING WIGS, THE GOD A KERCHIEF 



cover the long wig. Such a covering would 
have been sewn in a separate pouch for each 
of the locks of hair which fell over the 
shoulders in front and behind the back, the 
bottom of each of the pouches being sewn on 
as a separate piece of yellow cloth. A study 
of a larger series of statues than there is in 
the Museum should give the clue to 
cutting an accurate pattern for the whole 
garment. 

H. E. W. 

MAKING THE MUSEUM OF ART 
HELPFUL TO HISTORY PUPILS 1 

IN a certain institution more than a 
hundred miles from the metropolis 
the prospectus of a certain course fea- 
tures a visit to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art in New York. We need to 
note such a thing as this every once in a 
while to realize how nearly criminal it is 
for us who are nearby to neglect the op- 
portunity this wonderful institution affords 
us. 

Most history teachers realize there is 

x This note on the cooperation between the 
Evander Childs High School and the Museum is 
published because of its suggestiveness for 
other schools. — The Editor. 



for this problem of increasing numbers, 
and it may be that a knowledge of our 
plan will be welcome to others. 

History is taught in the last six of the 
eight regular terms of the general high 
school course. In the first of these six 
terms, the Eastern nations and Greece are 
studied; in the third, Western Europe in the 
Middle Ages is taken up. We require 
every pupil in each of these terms to make 
a visit to the Museum and report on the 
same, placing a mimeographed sheet in his 
hands to guide him. 

An afternoon for the visit is designated 
some weeks ahead, and we plan to choose a 
day when the general public is not admitted 
but when students accompanied by their 
teachers are welcome. Special transporta- 
tion arrangements have to be made be- 
cause we are at a distance from elevated 
and subway lines. 

We know by experience that a group 
larger than thirty in one particular room 
at the Museum does not see or hear to 
advantage. So some days ahead we get 
together a group of volunteer guides from 
our upper classes, pupils who have made 
the visit during a previous term. These 
are supplied with the same mimeographed 
sheets mentioned above and they are in- 
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structed to familiarize themselves with the 
various exhibits; very often the museum 
assigns an instructor to give these guides 
" advance information." 

On the day of the visit each guide starts 
at a different point with his class group 
and passes through the various exhibits 
in a prescribed order, spending a pre- 
scribed number of minutes in each room 
or section. The guide has the cooperation 



of the class officers in each group. The 
teachers give most of their time to trying 
to correct any irregularities in the program 
as planned. 

The keen sense of responsibility mani- 
fested by many of these pupil guides and 
the zeal they lend to their task are inspiring 
and make us believe that we are accom- 
plishing something worth while. 

A. Everett Peterson. 



ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 



A MEDALLION OF ROGER FRY.— 
f\ The Museum has recently received 
/~"\ from Bryson Burroughs, the gift 
L jL of a bronze medallion portrait of 
Roger E. Fry, a former Curator of Paint- 
ings in the Museum. This vigorous little 
relief was modeled in 191 1 by Edith Wood- 
man Burroughs, whose recent death has 
deprived American sculpture of one of its 
most able and interesting personalities. 

Small in size, frank in rendering, with a 
simple, almost primitive inscription, the 
portrait impresses one immediately by its 
classic character, the word classic being here 
used as Sainte-Beuve or Cortissoz or any 
other reasonable being may use it, not at all 
to signify something dry as dust or cold as 
stone, but rather something brimful of 
vitality and rich in permanent human 
values. The coin-like effect of the work is 
no doubt emphasized by the sitter's type, 
suggestive notably of that keen intellectual 
inquisitiveness which a modern Londoner 
with endowments such as Mr. Fry's may 
possess in common with the ancient Athen- 
ians. And we may be sure that Mrs. 
Burroughs would never have falsely pre- 
tended for any sitter a countenance fit for a 
king on a Greek drachma. Her love of the 
modern spirit was too deep to let pseudo- 
classicism have dominion over her. We 
cannot imagine her as setting out to make a 
relief after the manner of Pheidias or 
Pisano or Saint-Gaudens; all these masters 
had their influence upon her development, 
but it was an influence toward creation 
rather than toward imitation. 



The Fry medallion, as a short story in 
bronze, is worthy of being placed beside 
Mrs. Burroughs's masterly characteriza- 
tion of John LaFarge. In this new posses- 
sion, the Museum has a gift of genuine 
significance, both in association and in 
aesthetic value. Lovers of American art 
hope that some day the Museum collection 
of American sculpture may be enriched by 
some example of another side of this 
sculptor's genius, such as one of her highly 
imaginative and personal renderings of the 
figure. 

Adeline Adams. 

A New Phyfe Table. — Of interest to 
the ever-growing cult of Americana, 
and especially those of New York, is 
the recent purchase by the Museum of a 
table by Duncan Phyfe, that master 
cabinet-maker, who worked in this city 
from 1795 to 1847. This table is quite 
different from those usually associated 
with his name, but was undoubtedly made 
by him during the period in which he 
produced his most beautiful and distin- 
guished pieces, that is, before 181 8, when 
hard times due to the panic of 181 7 and the 
turning of popular taste in furniture to the 
heavier styles of the French Empire, forced 
him to cease making the delicate chairs and 
tables we now prize so highly. 

The height of this table— probably a 
serving-table for use in the dining-room — 
is one of its conspicuous features; it lacks 
only one inch of being three feet tall. 
Near the center of the ends are two turned 
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